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ABSTRACT 

This paper isolates some of the strengths and 
weaknesses of leadership research by evaluating it from both a 
theoretical and methodological perspective. The seven theories or 
approaches examined are: great man^ traits situational^ style^ 
functional, social influence, and interaction positions. General 
theoretical, conceptual, and measurement issues are considered as 
they relate to methodology. If theoretical and methodological 
improvements are made, the study concludes, leadership research can 
make a significant contribution to our accumulation of knowledge 
concerning small groups. (Author) 
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A THEORETICAL AND rCTHODOLOGICAL EVALUATION 
OF LEADERSHIP RESEARCH 

Small group researchers in sociology, social psychology, and speech 
conniunrcatron have devoted more attention to the study of leadership than 
any other concept In the small group process. The production rate of lead- 
ershfp studies Is high and steadily increasing. However, the accumulation 
Of knowledge in this area Is not that significant. This paper attempts 
to isolate some of the strengths and weaknesses In leadership research by 
evaluating It from both a theoretical and a methodological perspective. 

Theoretical Evaluation 
A theory has been defined as "...a systematically related set of 
statements. Including some lawlike generalizations, that is empirically 
testable" (Rudner, 1966). The definition suggests at least three criteria 
for evaluating a theory: that the theoretical siBtements should be system- 
aticall^ related, that the statements should ■ include some Jawii_ke general I- 
zations, and that the statements should be emeiricaM^ tesiBb le . These 
three criteria will be employed in the evaluation of the theories or ap-- 
proaches. 

The seven approaches examined in this Paper are the g^at man, trait, 
situational, style, fuctional, social influence, and Interaction positions. ' 
The great man approach, the first attempt to explain leadership, suggests 
that great changes in an organization or In society almost always result 
from the efforts or powers of a few superior Individuals. Hook (1943) de- 
scribed two kinds of great men: the eventful man and the event maklnp man. 
The eventful man was a great man who happened to be in the right place at 
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the rfght tfme tc become a leader. The event making man was a great man who 
created great events. A second descriptfon of great men (Jennings, I960) 
posited three types: supermen, heroes, and princes. Supermen were described 
as rule breakers and value creators; heroes were defined as leaders of great 
and noble causes; and princes were men who knew the game and manipulated 
their followers. Proponents of this approach used biographical analyses to 
describe leadersh i p . 

Many have argued that the great man approach to leadership with 
its stress on uniqueness and emergence Is not really amenable to social 
scientific investigation. However, arguments based on uniqueness give no 
support at all to the position thnt there must be a radical divorce between 
the methodologies of the nonsoclal and the social sciences. For If one 
extended the uniqueness argument all science would be impossible. The emer- 
gence dimension of a great man approach ftotds position that it is non- 
sclentiflc on the grounds that it is non causal. There appears some merit 
in this position from a relative sense, however, to imply closure (no possi- 
bility of causal prediction) seems unjustified. The history of science 
reveals several instances of phenomena like the emergence of great men to 
stimulate great causes which have subsequently been shown not to be out- 
side the pattern of lawlike regularity of other events. The great man 
approach can In fact be proporly evaluated In terms of how well It provides 
a structure for theoretical considerations. To remove It from such con- 
siderations by design, even rhetorically, seems unfortunate and naive. 

To date the great man approach meets none of the structural 
criteria necessary for a theory: It has no I aw I Ike generalizations. It 
has no set of systematically related statements, end it is empirical ly 
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untestable. Further, the approach has traditionally been limited to the 
examination of historical figures and offers little on a basis for pre- 
dicting leadership. 

The trait approach contends that certain Individuals possess cfer- 
acterlstics that allow them to become Leaders. Numerous studies havo atlem- 
pted to discover tf)e relationship between various personality, biographical 
and hohnvlor<i| characteristics, and leadership in the small group. Several 
summaries of leadership traits have been reported. Bird (1940) syathesized 
20 studies in which 79 traits were found to be related to leadership. He 
found that 51 (65 percent) of the variables were mentioned only once, 16 
(20 percent) were listed twice, 4 (5 percent) were identified in three, 
another 4 (5 percent) were found in four studies, two were mentioned in 
five, one was identified in six, and one was found In ten studies. Those 
variables identified In three studies were courage, originality, tact, and 
self-reliance* Enthusiasm, fairness, self-confidence, and sympathy were 
found in four. The hco Identified in five studies vere extraversion and 
sense of humor. Initiative was found in six and Intelligence was Identified 
in ten studies. 

Perhaps the most widely accla?med summary and synthesis of trait 
studies was reported by Stogdl 1 1 (1948). He suggested five major classifi- 
cations for leadership characteristics: 

1. Capacity (intelligence, alertness, 'veri>.^l facility, originality. 
Judgement) 

2. Achievement (scholarship, knowledge, athletic accomplishment) 

3. Responsibility (depencfebl llty, initiative, persistence, aggres- 
siveness, self-confidence, d3sfreto excel) 
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4. Participation (activity, sociabilitv, cooperation, adantabilitv, 
iiumor) 

5. Status (socio-economic nosition, oopularity) 

In addition, he mentioned that these characteristics may vary with the situa- 
tion (group characteristics and goals). 

Although Stoqdill established a classification scheme for leadershio 
traits, he noted that the traits have not been found to be consistently rela- 
ted to leadershiD. ile did find that 15 or more studios suagosted that leader- 
shio is related to: intellinence, scholarship, denendabilitv . activitv, and 
social oarticipation. Ten or moro studies found laadershio to be related to: 
sociability, initiative, oersistence, orocedural ability, self-confidence, 
alertness and insiqht into situations, coonerativeness, oopularity, adaotability 
and verbal facility. Some characteristics 'v.ere suooested to apply only to 
specific grouns (i.e., athletic abilitv was associated v/ith leadershin in bovs' 
gangs and play groups). The variables identified to :iave the highest correla- 
tions with leadership were: originality., popularity, sociability, judgement, 
agnressiveness, desire to excel, humor,, cooperativeness, liveliness, and ath- 
letic ability. There -/as also some evidence that former leadership exner- 
iences transfer. 

i-'cf^-rath and /"Itman (13G5) have provided a third list of leadership 
characteristics in their synthesis of small groui research: 

1. Individual personality characteristics such as extroversion 
assertiveness, and social maturity, but not a host of other 
seeminnly similar characteristics.; 

2. Education but not age or other bionraohical characteristics-, 

3. Intelligence, neneral ability., and task ability, 

4. Migh oroup status: and 

5. Training in leader techniques. 



-Icfirat i and Altman examined 25 studies v/hich tested the relationshii^ bot>.(«Pn 
leadership performance and variables in 10 other classes. A total of 275 
associations were tested of which 12C were significant. The authors have 
Indexed the relationships by variable class and have indicated the pronor. 
tion of significant relationships found between the variables. The char- 
acteristics listed above were sionific=intly related to leadership performance 
at least 60 ner cent of the times the relationship was tested An examina- 
tion of the tfiree summaries reported here does not provide a conclusive list 
of leadership traits. 

As a theory the trait approach falls short of meetim the criteria. 
It does nrovide generalizations concerninq the traits associated vfith leader- 
ship, but the statements are neither 1 awl ike nor systematically related. The 
generalizations, however, are empirically testable. One of the most signifi- 
cant problems associated with trait research is the restrictive naturo of the 
conception and measurement of traits. The range of traits has been limited, 
in most cases, to personality traits identified by psycholooy. This has 
resulted in the exclusion of many behavioral, attitudinal, and situational 
variables nhich may affect leadership. The problem of measurement nay be a 
result of the heavy reliance on nersonality tes:s derived for Purposes other 
than predicting or dascribino communication behaviors (i.e., clinical evalu- 
ation). 

Priri^rily as a reaction to the weaknesses of the trait approach, the 
situational approach emerged. Most of the research which has been based on 
this approach has attempted to demonstrate that traits do not account for 
leadershio emergence in all situations (Barnlund, 1962 and (ieuconb, Turner, 



and Converse. 196! . . Perhaps the most exhaustive study suoportinq the situ- 
ational approach was conducted by Fiedler (1968). Fiedler directed a 15 year 
research nrogram which included nore than 35 studies and 1600 aroups. The 
groups /ere limited to interacting task nrouns (i.e.. hiqh school basketball 
teams, surveying teams, bomber crews). Fiedler contends that in qrouos of 
this type the individual's contributions affect the performance of other 
nroup members and. consequently, the tota) nroun performance. In each of the 
studies conducted leaders were elected, appointed, or identified by sociometric 
rankinqs. The leaders 's effectiveness v/as defined in terms of group oarformance 
on the nrimary task. On the basis of the initial studies, three situational 
variables were hyoothesized to affect leadt.ship; leader-member relations, 
task structure, and nosition nowor. Leader-r^mber relations '/ere defined in 
terms of the leader's personal ^traction to group msmbers and divided into 
nood and poor classifications. Task structure was defined as the degree of 
organization imnosed by superiors. It vras classified as structured and un- 
structured. The third variable, position power, -/as defined on the basis of 
the dearee of traditional authority associated with tiie office and classified 
as strong and weak. The subsequent studies supported a three dimensional 
(three situational variables \/ith t/o levels each) contingency model of 
leadership. Fiedler concluded: (1) that rroup effectiveness is continnent 
on the aporopriateness of the leader's style for the situation, (2) thit the 
appropriateness of the leader's style depends on the denree to which the 
group situation allows the leader to exert influence, and (3) that, because 
leadershin style is difficult to change it is better to channe the work situ- 
ational variables. Unlike mst situational studies, t!ie Fiedler research 



prooram attempted to isolate soecific situational variables v/Mc.'i -iffect 
leadership. 

The situational approach has not proven to be a fertile ^irea ^or 
theory develcoment. The statements oositcd by Fiedler's continnency model 
orovide, at best, antecedent conditions for leadershio in soecific situations. 
The statements are not lawlike and have not been systematically related. 
.'Ithouph the statements are emnirically testable, they add little to the 
prediction of leadership. In addition, few specific situational variables 
have been conceptualized or measured well. Further, the situational aDproach 
has systematically excluded other notential variables (i.e., traits, behavioral 
r/iaracteristics). 

The fourth approach deals with loadershio styles. In the early re- 
se^rfr«;h /Lippitt and White, 19/13) three styles were investiqated; autocratic, 
democratic, and laissez-faire. In later research the investigations ware 
limited to authoritarian and democratic leadershin styles. The lov/a studies 
(Krech, Crutchfield and Ballachey, 1962) nroduced several comoarisons concern- 
ing the effects of leadership styles. Authoritarian leadership as compared to 
democratic leadership nroduced a nreater quantity of work, but less work motiva- 
tion and less originality in work; a qreater amount nf aqqressiveness tov/ar-i 
the leaders andjjrofip members-, more suppressed discontent- more deoerldent and 
submissive behavior- less friendliness ir, the groun-, and less "nroup-mindodness".' 
Shav/ imr,) concluded that authoritarian leadership "nroduced nreater work 
output and lower morale than does non-autijoritarian leadership. The question 
of duality of the work as a function of type of leadership is still unsolved." 
Perhaps even this conclusion is unwarranted, nibb (1%9) claims that: "Co- 
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hesiveness and hiqh morale are largely the result of having one's expecta- 
tions fulfilled" (o. 262). He cites the studies of Scott (1952) and Haythorn 
(1956) v/Iiich both found that in situations v/here members expected authoritarian 
leadershio morale was hiqhest when that exoectation '.-as met. Fiedler (I^a, 
1965) soecified two conditions under "hich authoritarian leadership is to be 
preferred - when the leader has oower, nood leader-member relations, and a 
clear :y structured task; and v/hen he lacks po-zcr, has poor leader-member rela- 
tions, and an ambiguously structured task. In his three dimensional model 
these situations are tie most favorable and the most unfavorable grouo condi- 
tions. In conclusion it should bo noted that authoritarian leadership does 
produce a nreatar quantity of work, but its effects on morale and ouality of 
rork are unresolved. 

The style approach, alone, is certainly nontheoretical . Fcv/ lawlike 
generalizations could be dra»fn from the research and no systematically related 
set of statements has been posited. Because the approach is limited to onl-/ 
one characteristic of leadershio the ability to describe, exolain, and predict 
leadershio or nroup behavior is significantly limited. 

The functional anoroach is the fifth conceotion of leadershio and 
perhaps the most oopular amono soeech communication researchers. [Jumerous 
classifications of leadershio fuctions have been posite*:', including: 

Cattell (1951) -attachment 

groun maintenance 

Bales (1958) -task leader 

socio-emotional leader 

Hamblin (1958) -substantive leader 

procedural leader 
socio-emotional leader 




Stogdill (1959) 


-in tfinrA f:i nn 




fnorale 




productivity 


Bamlund and Haiman (1960). 






thinlcinn 




nrocedural matters 






3ftss (1960) 


-considercition 




inl tiatinn ^f*riirf*iivp 


Cartwriqlit and Zander n9fin^ 


•*ooimon leader 




SOcio-PfT)Ot'ion;il 1 naH.ov 

****** • ■/ \«i'ivr V ■ wl Id 1 1 vOI 1 




noal -setter leader 


Likert (1961) 


-emf>loyee"-centered 




.lOD -centered 


Heslin and Dunphy (196/}) 


-ta<5k 




nroun rnaintenance 


Cartwnght and Zander (1968) 


-f'oaT achievement 




nroun maintenance 


Sattler and -liller (1063) 


-nrccedural 




nrobl em-sol vinn 




socio-emotional 



Threa primary functions have been concGntualized- process (procedural or qoal 
settinn), substantive (task or problen solvinq), and socio-eirotional (inter- 
oersonal or nroun maintenance). Soro researchers have nreferred to nroup 
process and substantive functions together since the same oersons tend to ner- 
form both functions. 

Several researchers (Slater, 1955: Bales, 1958: Likert: 1961: and Hes- 
Hn and Ounp.V/. DC/*) have suggested that at least t./o types of leaders emerge 
in a small group: a task and a socio-emotional leader. Slater (1955) 
observed 20 groups v,hich met four times to discuss administrative case problems. 
Observers used the Bales' Interaction process analysis (IPA) instrument and 
group members ranked other members on contribution of ideas, Guidance, and 
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psrscnal attraction, mer the fourth discussion particinants named a leader. 
In tlHs study tio specialists creraed, a task leador and a socio-emotional 
leader. The task leader, who was also named t'>e r-roup leader, narticinated 
niore than other members and had more orobl em-sol vino contributions (i.e., 
orientation, opinion, suggestions). The socio-cnotionaT specialist was liked 
best and had rnore reaction contributions (i.e., aqreement, tension release, 
solidarity) when compared to other qroup members. 

Some researchers have sunoested that individuals need to perfom 
process and substantive functions (Bormann, 19f9) if they are to be perceived 
as leaders, imensen (196/!) aoplied content analysis to t!ie conwunication 
content of six nroup discussions. He found that oerceivcd leaders special- 
ized in conmunication classified as: introducinq and formulating noals. tasks, 
and procedures; elicitina communications delegating and directing action- and 
sun^rizing grouo activity. These classifications could be categorized ?s 
process or substantive functions. 

The functional approach has been useful for describinq the coirmunica- 
tion behaviors of leaders and for leadership trainina. At most, the functional 
approach provides a classification scheme for leadership behavior. It does 
not orovide a leadership theory - there are no lawlike nenerali nations to be 
systematically related or empirically tested. Therc are several other crit- 
icisms of this aoproach. First, the catecories traditionally used bv 
observers are neither mutually exclusive nor inclusive of all possible 
contributions (using IPA or -ortensen's categories). Second, measuring in- 
struments have bean used to time or count contributions or interactions, but 
iiave not attempted to evaluate contributions. Third, no explanation of 
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tha reason nerceived leaders perform the necessary functions has been offered. 
Tlius, the approach does not provide for prediction of leadership. 

The sixth approadi to leadership, social influence, is concerned witli 
power relationships U the qroup. Tne concent of pot/er has bfeen described 



as: 



When the acts of an aqent can (actually or Potentially) modify the 
baiavior of a person, or nroup of persons, the aoent has nower over 
that oerson, or nrouo of nersons (Collins and Guetzkov^ 19fi4, n. 121). 

Collins and Guetzkov; have posited several propositions concerninq social 

influence. The first set of propositions are related to the direct sources 

of po-z/er and interpersonal influence. They are: 

Proposition 6.1. Direct control of task environmental ret/ards is a 
source of nower. 

Proposition 5.2. Control of the rewards associated witli "friendlv 

interaction" is a source of power. 
Proposition 6.2-A. The oreater the personal attraction of other nroun 
. . members to a single individual, the qreater the oc/er o<^ that" 

individual. 

Proposition 6.2-B. The qreater the interpersonal attraction amonq 
the members of a qroun, the nreater the pa-zer of the nrouP over 
the nroup members. 

Proposition 6.3. Control of nunishment will be a source of po\'er 

(a) when the conditions of Punishment are clearly specified and 

(b) vjjien compliance can be observed. 

Proposition 6.^-. Punishment-based novv'er (a) v.'ill not l«>ad to 

interpersonal likino and (b) will inhibit the exercise of nower 
based on interpersonal attraction (Collins and Ouetzkow, 1984..on9). 

The second set of oropositions is concerned with the indirect sources of 
power. They are: 

Proposition 7.1. Wlien several individuals are rewarded or ounished 
as an entity, the firoup will have pov/er over the individual 
members. 

Proposition 7.1-A. Under conditions of coiroon fate, the individuals 

will develop interpersonal attraction. 
Proposition 7.1-B. The individual members will have more influence 

over each other under conditions of common fate. 
Proposition 7.2. An ancnt which has been successful in the past will 

have increased power. 
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''"^'nnwii^Ll;^-* '-eputation 0^ comnetence will have 

power even if the qroun members have not directly observed his 
Success • 

ProDOsition 7.4 Formal designation as a leader, suoervisor. boss, 
etc., will be a source o^ ow/er. 

.ti^InSc^*"' power v/ill be v/eakaned when influence 
?ri??JS """S ^^^""^ snacified bv formal desiqnation 

(Collins and Puetzkow, 1954, n. 151). 

The final set of orooositions is concerned iwth the consequences of high and 
low Dower. They are: 

pIS^!]Mnn o*I J'^'^ii.T^'' ^^"^""s oossess more influence. 

hi " • -."^2^ ^^'"^"''^ s'^^'** influence without makino 

overt behavioral attempts to influence. 

°^JoJMS;l;^% "'^^ oower-status persons will initiate a greater 
total number of comrjuni cations. 

clI«?«oH^"^-- ii"^ '''^^ initiate moro conmunication 

Classified as influence attcnots. 

Hronosition 8.1 -D. High nower persons will be successful in a larqer 
nwe^JsJIons ^^"^ attempts which they do make' than low 

Pronosition 8.2. High oower narsons will be less affected bv the 
efforts of others to influence them. 

pISnn!3«^" o*?\ ^^?^ will tend to form clioucs. 

h?lJ nll.i; • -^ill b'^fiave deferentially toward 

nign power oersons. ^r.^.y> 

Proposition 8.4-B. Lw no-.-er nersons will be less deferential and less 

threatened v/hen suDDorted bv their oeers 
Proposition 8.5. Low oower ocjr^ons will be susoicious of high novver 

ProooliJi-on^^VV^^'*"'"'^^ '''''^ '-^^'t^^^l^ important resources, 
ex si? in*th..v°L?T' t"^^ threatened if ambiauity 

GStfkoi" l554' n ?65r ^''"'^ ^^^^^^"^ •^"'^ 

Due to the fact that this annroach has a clear theoretical statement 
the research supoortinq it will not be summarized here. Collins and r^uetzkow 
0964) have cited research supoorting each of thase orooositions in ':heir 
book. In addition, Cartwright and Zander (1358) have provided an excellent 
summary of the research on social influence as v/ell as a collection of ma.ior 
works sunoortinn this aporoach (Linoitt, Polansky, Redl, and Rosen, 1952: 
Gold, 1958: French and Raven, 1959- Rinq and Kellev, 1963; Jones, Rergen. 
fiunoert, and Thibaut, 1965; and Hurwitz, Zander, and Hymovitch, 1968). 
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In the evaluation of this annroach, tha th(5orGtic?.l criteria are met. 
The pronositions nrovide lawlike generalizations and the stat-ments are 
systematically related. The pronositions are etnairically testable: and, for 
tha rest part, have been snniricallv sunoortad. The basic oroblen associated 
with this anproach is its inattention to the concentualization of a ^'qroun". 
The tlieory does not define a grouo nor has the research cnnloysd a consistent 
oporationalization of a qroui^. The rass'srch has, in qeneral, investigated 
collGctions ;->f individuals rather than nrouns. Further, most orouo variables 
are absent from this theory. Its c-mnhasis is on individual (§);r.3l=»tionshiDS 
'/ith other individuals. There is little consideration of cohesion, productivity, 
and other products of croun effort. 

The seventh and final apnroach cnnsidpred is Ribb's (1969) interaction 
theory, fibb posits; 

1. GrouDS are mechanisms for achieving individual satisfactions. 

2. .ny grouo is a systam of interactions v.'ithin which a structure 
emarqes by the dcvelooment of rslatiyoly stable exn2ctations for 
tip behavior of each member. Such t»xoectations are an exoression 
of each member's interactional relations with all other manibers 
and are, of course, determined by the other namberS' norceptions 

of .his personal attributes and his performance on earlier occasions. 

3. This role differentiation is a characteristic of all nrnuns, and 
some role nattems aopear to be universal . However, the nature of 
the gro'ip-task situation, the size of the qrou*?, and a nre^t 
variety of other variables det-^rmino the role needs of the qroun-- 
in 'Situation. 

4. The association of a particular individual mer*er '.n'th the 
nerformance of a role or oattern of roles is Uraely datormined 
by the particular -ittrifautes of personality, ability, and skill 
which differentiate hin nercontually from other nembers of the 
grou-j. 

5. Leadership is but one f^cet, thouqh oerhaps the nost readily 
visible facet, of this laroer nrocess of role dif^'erentiation. 
Leadership is simDly this concent apoliad to the situation 
obtaininq in a qroun when dif-Perentlation of roles results in 
one or some of the parties to the interaction in^'lusncinq the 
actions of others in a shared aooroach to common or comnatible 
qoals. 
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Laadership like any other role behavior, is a function of 

"nr?°f'^!/"r-''"t.^^ ""^ 5^^*^"" dyna'^ic interaction, 

uo.n Icaders.nottructuro ?.nd individual leader 'johr^vior ;^re 

w'lirriw ^"^^ "^^"''^ t'le oroanization in 

nnm.f J- ^ J^"""*. ^eadcrshio sturcture is relative, also, to the 

°^ ""^o""' 0^ ^" other words, 
ShnJLc ^^^1 "^^""^ °^ ^'^^ followers. Leadershio inevitably 
bSwpIn%hfJ^ °^ qualities of the followers, and the relation 
dpror^m**"- 2V'' '^^ '° ^^^''^ t^'^t is difficult to 

i' i^Jcc^M ^^l!?'" ^"'^ *° f^'^'' t'^ii's reason 

II 270-271) ^^'^^^^'^''^ii^ be nominal only (Gibb. 1969. 

Research suonortinn statements from this theory can be found by examining 
reSGarch generated by the trait, situational, styl-, functional, and social 
influence approaches bacause this theory attempts to incoroorate and intearate 
all the ma.1or variables knovin to be involved with leadershin. 

In evaluation the interaction theory does meet the theoretical criteria. 
It does provide lawlike qeneral i nations which are systematically related and 
emnirically testable. It also has at least tvo advantaoss over the social 
influence theory. First, it considers more major variables related to 
Isadershio in a small aroun: the nersonallty of tha leader- the attitudes, 
needs, and problems of the followers; the structure and syntality of the orouo: 
and t'le qrouo situation. Second, tha theory rocoqni^os-; the interaction of 
individual perceptions of the leader. ar.:>,r> mmbers, aroun, and situation in 
producinn leadershio. Unfortunately, little of the research to date has 
investigated the interaction of those variables. Until the interaction is 
examined, results of research on leadership will continue to yield unexcitino ' 
findings. 

In summary, seven aonroaches to leadershin have been examined. Only 
the social influence and interaction positions meet the criteria for a theory. 
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Of the tv/o, the interaction theory is far suoarior. The authors recorrDiond 

that this theory be niven careful consideration in all futuro leadershin research. 

!:ethodnloGical Evaluation 

An innortant consideration in the evaluation of leadershin research 
is the nualitv of the rnethodoloqy eroloved. This section brie-^ly discusses 
nenoraK theoretical, conceptual, and measurement issues relevant to leadershin 
research. Still > the concern of the authors is to evaluate the research in 
terms of the isomorphism betwean tha theory and th9. rnethodoloqy that validates it. 

There are severe general observations that should be made concerninc 
the methodology of leadership research. We have Previously dismissed notions 
that the study of leadershin demands non-scientific mathodolonies. ^'any 
criticisms .which shall reference leadershin have been annlied to all small 
group research (HcGrath and ntTOn> 1966; Bormann, 1970: Pouran, 1970, 
Lashbrook, 1970r fbrtensen. 1970^ and Fisher, 1971). First, leadership 
studies vary widely in riaor and methodology from case studies to extensive, 
carefully conducted experiments. Second, research renortinn is enually 
variable— some studies are thorouqhly reported while others are missinq vital 
sections. In some cases the theoretic rationale is comnlctsly absent. 
Hypotheses are not alv/ays specified. Measi— }mcnts and oosr^tionalizations are 
often not reoorted. In several cas?s the results and analyses are incomoletely 
reported. A third generalization is that leadership researchers lack a shared 
language^ and there is no indicated movement in such a direction. There is 
great diversity in the definition and onerationalization of leadership and 
related variables. Leadershin has been operational i zed in numerous v/ays-- 
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(i.e., election, aopointnent. sociometric choice, observation, member Dsrception. 
and frequency of interactions in general and of a sneci^ic tyne). Often 
these sane operational izations have bacn used to define other conceots (i.e., 
internersonal attraction, source cr(?dibility, orostige. status, oover). Such 
differences make qenaralization difficult. Fourth, rsolication of leadershin 
studies is almost nonexistent. Reolication is Gssential for the syste^iatic 
accumulation of knowlodqe that is necf^ssary for theoretical advancement. A 
fifth observation is that most leadershin research lacks a theoretical foundation. 
E!T5^irical questions apoear to be derived from armchair ohilosnohv rather than 
theory (and often from the seat rather than the arm of the chair). final 
consideration is the lack of multivariate and orocess oriented analyses of 
leadership. Because the small arouo nrocess is so comolex and because so 
many variables are interacting at one time, sinnle-variable analysis seems 
inappropriate and misleading. It is the imnression of the authors that the 
statistical designs omoloyad by sniall oroup leadership researchers an^ 
often a rather arbitrary and incidental concern stemming from the nature of 
the data. That Is. the existence of antecedent conditions rather than darived 
hypotheses arc actually beina nut under tost. The results of such research 
offers little of value to those interested in theory construction ^ renardloss 
of the statistical significance that may be achieved. 

Inattention to theoretical considerations is osrhaps tfio most 
persistent problem in leadership research. This lack is due to the diversity 
of definitions and operational izations =ind to the absence of a theoretical 
foundation. In the first section of this paoer it was noted that a leadershin 
theory does exist. If the considerations of the interaction theory are used 
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to dGtemiriG the aooroDriats desinn and measurjment for loadorshio studies 
knoK'lGdne of leadership will vastly ininrovo. 

Conceptual izetlon is another orimary nroblepi area in leadGrshio 
research. The concents "oroup" and "leadershin" have been i neons isf?ntlv 
defined and/nr onerational ized. In actual research oroims have r^nned from 
real-lift; groups in action to short-term laboratory qrouos (even 20 minute 
qroups). In spite of the inconsistencies in research there apoeer to be several 
areas of potential aqreement; a nroun is_not iust a simple collection of 
individuals; a group consists of two or more members: qroun members interact: 
and the group has a ouroose or noal . f^ibb adds the characteristic of structure 
in his theory of leadership. The interaction theory states that a orouP is 
"a system of interactions within which a structure emoraes by the develonment 
of relatively stable expectations for the behavior of each member " («ibb, 
1969, p. 270). In terms of leadershio the inconsistencies are even more 
confounding. /»s specified earlier, leadership has been identified by 
observers, nroup members, or occunancy of a given office. There seems to be 
a trend toward defininq leadersliio in terms of measureable oerceotions of 
group members and the performance of leadershio functions. Whether these 
measurements are themselves theoretical is never really addressed by the 
researchers. In testinq any theory the theoretical conceptualization should 
be isomorphic with the onerational ization of variables. 

— ^ The final methodolonical issue is measurement. 'Assuming that lead- 
ership should be operationalfzed In terms of group number perceptions and/or 
performance of leadership functions, present measurements are inadequate. Pre- 
sent member perception Instruments tend to sample only a small part of the 
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unlverso of characteristics that Individuals use In evaluating leadership. 
The authors of this paper view leadership as a multidl^nsfonal construct. 
Until .uftivariate techniques are used to develop scales for ^K.a3ure^.n^ of 
the dimensions of leadership, group med^er perceptions will provide little 
knowledge of the concept of leadership. The second type of measure, which is 
concerned with the quantitative performance of leadership functions (i.e.. 
Bales' IPA), has been better developed. However, it too needs Irrprovement. 
The scales that have been used are neither all-inclusive nor .utally exclusive. 
This proble. can be minimized by considering other possible categories and 
Changing sohb of those employed. Another proble. with this measurement Is 
the sole reliance on counting contributions in each category. The instru- 
ment .ight be Improved by qualitative evaluation of the contributions. The 
contributions .Ight also be tl^d or an indication .ade of who. the person is 
Interacting with (or the fact that It Is not an interaction). With Lprove- 
-nt both Of these types of measurenent will help In the development of 
research projects to test leadership theory. 

In this paper seven approaches to leadership have been evaluated 
theoretically. Glbb's Interaction theory was the only one that rr.t the three 
criteria for a theory. The authors of this paper do not contend that this Is 
a final answer to leadership theory, but they do reco.^nd that ^re research 
Should be theoretically based and, at present, the Interaction theory can pro- 
vide that base, m addition to the theoretical evaluation, leadership research 
was examined ^thodologlca I ly. General, theoretical, conceptual, and 
measurenent Issues relevant to leadership research were discussed. Weaknesses 
were Isolated and possible in,prove,r«nts were suggested. With theoretical and 
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methcdologfcal Improvements leadership research can result In a signlf fcant 
.ac;cumulotlon of knowledge. 
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